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Neo-Zionists of a certain school claim that they are 
making history. As to the justice of this boast, and as 
to the character of the history, the future, when it becomes 
history itself, will pass judgment. But certainly the 
same neo-Zionists are engaged in a frantic effort to 
unmake history. As to the worth of this attempt, we can 
pass summary judgment without waiting for the verdict 
of posterity. 

Emancipation, we are told by this school, was the 
mother of all evils. For an hour or two hope flickered, 
but the sunshine—such as it was—acted as it did to the 
traveller in the story. In the heat off went his cloak, 
which he had closely hugged in the storm, 
in this version of the parable represents the best that 
Judaism stands for. 

Perhaps the most remarkable—one mav even sav the 
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most monstrous—type of this theory is the actual setting 
up of a “spiritual ghetto” as the one and only ideal 
deserving to be called Jewish. Of all attempts to mis¬ 
read history this is assuredly the most specious and also 
the most mischievous. It is specious because it seems to 
throw stress on the more original, more specific elements 
of the Jewish genius. It is mischievous because it would 
promote a conscious break with the whole course of 
development by which in the past the Jewish genius 
had attained its best results, by which in our own time 
also it is continuing to obtain good results. For if 
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history tells one thing more clearly than any other it is 
this: that the Jewish genius has flourished best, has 
most completely realised its own inherent virtues, when 
it has been in the freest, fullest contact with other great 
expressions of the human spirit. Nothing but a distor¬ 
tion of history can be produced to justify the fears and 
the sneers of those who, though themselves the progeny 
of emancipation, unfortunately using for the purpose not 
true Hebraic ideas, but the borrowed thoughts of the 
narrower school of non-Hebraic philosophy, represent the 
modern emancipation of the Jews as something hizanv, 
something discreditable, as, in fact, an act of disloyalty 
on the part of those noble Jewish men who acted as 
protagonists in the struggle for freedom more than a 
century ago. 

Though, however, the full answer to this contention 
lies outside the purpose of the present essay, it must he 
said in passing that modern emancipation was no wicked 
plot of outside foes, no amiable act of mistaken kindness 
on the part of outside friends. It was the natural 
pressure of Jews within that burst the walls of the ghetto. 
Put the Jews back into a “ spiritual ghetto,” if you can 
(and, of course, you cannot!), and the Jews themselves 
will again break out. A ” spiritual ghetto ” is as obsolete 
as a material ghetto; nay, the irresistible desire and 
demand of the Jewish spirit has always been in the 
direction of breaking barriers to its freedom. Some of 
our modern Zionists, seeking for an easy solution of the 
"Jewish problem," would fain forget the lessons of 
history, or, if they remember them, would fain resent 
them. It reminds one of another kind of traveller who, 
strolling through the lanes of a mediaeval city, laments 
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the broader streets of a modern town. Such critics con¬ 
fuse the pleasure of the casual sightseer with the misery 
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of the habitual denizen. Certain “ghetto 
were picturesque, but more were grotesque; and it was 
from the narrow, insanitary, sunless streets that the 
Jews forced their way into light and health. Those who 
lived in the ghetto knew what they were about when 
with all the ardour of their souls they fought to get out 
of it. But they ought, forsooth, to have been content 
with physical bonds, because only thus could they enjoy 
spiritual freedom! 

Now those who take this view are, as cannot be 
too often urged, setting themselves dead against his¬ 
torical fact. At anv rate, if we survey nineteenth- 
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century Jewish thought as a whole the verdict was 
exactly the opposite. If history seemed assured of 
- anything, it was assured of this: that the entry of Jews 
into the world’s life with Moses Mendelssohn was an 
event which spelt regeneration, not demoralisation. That 
the account was not all on one side was freely admitted. 
But, again, history had prepared ns for the obligation of 
taking balanced views; had led us to expect complex 
results from complex causes. On the one side there 
emerged antinomian excesses, religious anti moral; on the 
other side ultra-conservative reactions, ritual and social. 
But the middle stream continuously gained in volume and 

strength. Or, to change the metaphor 
soloists who deplored emancipation, fuller 
which hailed it as a true re-birth, fraught with blessing 
alike to Jews within and the world without. 

We are celebratin 

centenary of the dav on 
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Graetz was the foremost Jewish historian of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He perceived clearly enough the pitfalls 
in the path of emancipated Jewry, just as at this hour 
competent observers can see the pitfalls in the path of 
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weaker grew tin* 

the chorus 


on October 31 in this vear the 

* 

which Oraetz first saw the light. 
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emancipated Russia. But over and above and around, 
Graetz beheld the broad, safe road. To him Mendelssohn 
was a saviour, the instrument of Israel s renaissance; to 
him emancipation was the just light of a community 
worthy of the boon—the just right of those who were 
theoretically capable of making a noble use of it. and who 
proved that capacity by the practical evidence of exjK?ri- 
ence. Graetz had no doubt on the subject. IV> him 


emancipation marked transition from night to day, from 
degradation to dignity, material and moral, 
said Graetz 


Thrice, 
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was Israel released from the most disgrace¬ 
ful slavery, and became not alone free, but powerful, 
with all the strength of youth. The exodus from Egypt, 
the return from the Babylonian exile, we know: but the 
third release and rise—when was that? That we have 
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ourselves lived through; ice ourselves belong to the 
rejuvenated , released from the fetters of a spiritual 

death." This address was delivered a few vears before 

% 

Herzl, a great man also, but less qualified as a spokesman 
of Jewish thought and history, entered upon his famous 
analysis of emancipation as the source of Israel s woes. 
In exactly the opposite sense did Graetz, in the same 
context as we have already quoted from, proudly and 
gratefully proclaim the “marvellous metamorphosis 
from Israel's downcast condition in the period precedent 
to the age of emancipation. 


♦ » 


Graetz perhaps exaggerated, with the artist's 
touch, the shadows of the eighteenth century. I think 
that he did. But that there was a tremendous change 
in the nineteenth century, and, on the whole, a 
tremendous change for the better, is beyond all reasonable 
doubt. Nor do I allude to the material, nor merely to the 
moral, improvement of the condition of a large number of 
Jews. Emancipation was, indeed, an important stage. 
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one might almost call it the most ini)>ortant stage yet 
reached, in the development of tin* inner Jewish character 
on the one hand, and on the other of the realisation of 
the Jewish mission. To prove this thesis, a long treatise, 


not a short pamphlet, would he required. Here it must 
suffice to indicate 1 a few of the main lines on w liich emanci¬ 
pation worked as a vivifying power for good, preparing 
the way not for a retrogression into a separate jxditical 
nationality or into a spiritual ghetto, but for further, 


firmer advance* on a road on which already such signal 
progress has been made. For one evil which has resulted 


been 


due 


to lloll- 


from emancipation, ten evils have 
emancipation. As emancipation spreads in backward 
lands, so will those evils become mitigated, and the course 
of progress widen until it heroines coincident with the 


civilised world. 


First among the 


effects of emancipation, there was a 



endid renaissance of 


learning. Emancipation 


gave the Jews the opportunity of applying methods of 


stud\ 


c 


leveloped 


m 


Europe, and at 


tlu 


same time 


attracted 

Jewry, 


to 

The 


Jewish rest* 


men 


who 


arch 

led 


the 


were 


finest mind: 


the 


s 


of 


pr< >diict 


t 



the new age. Men of genius, like Xunz. " founder. 
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pioneer 


• * 


as 



e 


has 


been 



termed, were 


enabled to apply 


critical method partly from theii 


careers at 


tin 


tin 


Fniversities, 


partly 


from 


their 


inter¬ 


course with Kuropean circles, to both of which emancipa¬ 
tion admitted them. It is difficult to over-rate w hat this 


movement 


mt for the literature 


Jud 


both 


within and without the Synagogue. W ithin, it secured 
for Jewish studies a succession of the keenest intellects 
and strongest personalities. They felt proud to devote to 
Jewish learning, powers and qualities which would have 
brought them fame in any sphere to which they might- 
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in 


choose to turn. lliev revelled in their own fine litem- 

• • 

ture. for which they excited a new enthusiasm in their 

*s 

own community. Nor did they withdraw from mankind 

•r W 
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what they gave up to Judaism. For while the new 
Jewish scholarship was an inspiration within, it was a 
revelation without. A new era began for the world of 
letters, as well as for the Jewish section of it. On the 
day of Jewish emancipation there also dawned a truer 
attitude of Christian scholars to the Rabbinic records. In 

• t 

our own time this transformation is bearing fruit. 






The 




world of learning needed the work of Zunz, Geiger, 
Graetz, Luzzatto to give it a clue through the Talmudic 

It is using the clue, in many instances, with 




maze, 
excellent effect. 




Not 


But the re-birth was not merely intellectual 
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only did it lead to the foundation of the great modem 
seminaries,. which formed centres of Jewish learning and 
education. Let it be dearly remembered, however, that 




these seminaries united in themselves the two effects of 


emancipation, for they have proved an interesting and, 
on the whole, triumphant and enduring experiment 
towards harmonising the old and the new , towards culti- 
vating the ancient Jewish learning under the influence of 
modem methods of research. Put concretely, the new 
Rabbi was to possess the Rabbinic diploma and a Univer¬ 
sity degree. This new phase of Jewish life affected the 
Orthodox and Reformed alike. The change went deep. 
The seminaries have generated a class of scholarship, a 
type of character, which would have been barely possible 
for a gifted few under the pre-emancipation regime, and 
altogether impossible for the rank and file, 
seminaries have produced their specially famous scholars, 

but far more impressive has been the remarkable rise in 
average- 
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This, however, was not the only, not even the most 


conspicuous 

that the Je 


result. 


Th 


0 


world 


had a sort of 


idea 


of the 


•lews had indeed a great past as the “ people 
Book.” But with the Bible, it seemed, the 


But with the 


Jewish genius had spoken almost its final word. Emanci¬ 


pation changed all this, and not for the first time. 


In 


the olden Hellenistic period the Jews were filled with a 

consciousness of their spiritual wealth, and sought to 

impress the world with a similar consciousness. Hence 
the great “apologetic' outburst which introduced the 
world to the Hebraic literature. And so has it always 


And so has it always 


been in ages of emancipation. Restricting our survey 
to the period under consideration, it is due to the new 
spirit of emancipation that the modem Jewry itself has 
come to understand that the Jewish genius was a con- 
tin noils force, that it did not exhaust itself in the Bible 
or even in the Talmud, hut that it had gone on, with 
here and there a break, to add glory on glory. It was the 




to tin 


ientilic research which 


monstrated to the Jews 


that they had a history worthy of them, worthy to stand 


by the side of other great histories. 


Thi 


s 


new historic 


consciousness was the direct fruit of emancipation, and 
the new inspiration (given by Graetz’s 44 History of the 

Jews ) dignified the emancipation, without which the 
new inspiration would have been impossible. 


Mention has been made of Orthodox and Reformed 
as both affected by emancipation, and affected for good. 


Consider this fact. Geiger led the new* Liberal 


move¬ 


ment,; S. R. Hirscli 


created 


the 


modem Orthodow 


These two men 


w ere actually fellow-students in the 


l T nivarsity of Bonn! 


Both 


were thus the product of 


emancipation, and what momentous, what beneficent con- 


seq uances 


followed need not be argued. To Geiger is 
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owing the adaptation of .Judaism to modem life, to 
Hirsch the adaptation of modern life to Judaism, 
former would have us ever apply first principles; the 
latter bestowed new sentimental value on derived 
rules. Both were animated by devotion to the belief that 
Judaism can be nobly lived under emancipation; both 
proved, in themselves and their disciples, how realisable 
that belief is. Both created schools which to-dav flourish 
strongly, which are among the sincerest, most effective 
influences at work in modern Jewry. In England just 
now the most vital religious forces are the Jewish Religious 

I'nion and the Federation of Synagogues, which go back 

• , . * 

respectively to Geiger and Hirseh. And, in between, 
what may be termed the “ United Synagogue coin pro- 
mise not unworthily represents an aspect of the harmonious 
interworking of emancipation and the Jewish spirit. 

Thus emancipation has exerted, and continues to 
exert, a profound influence for good on the inner life of 
the Jews. Nor has its beneficent effect been less marked 
in the outer life. Inner and outer life, indeed, react on 
each other. A sound condition of Judaism within means 
a sound relation between Judaism and the world, and 
rice versa. Of course, this relation is often disturbed; 
progress largely consists in the unsettlings and the 
re-establishments of equilibrium. Without, the disturbing 
influence may be prejudice, such as anti-Semitism; 
within, it mav be narrowness, such as the notion of a 
Jewish culture.” Anti-Semitism, logically carried out, 
would cut Jewry physically from the world: “Jewish 
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culture,” logically pursued, would divorce Jewry 
spiritually from the world. When Hcrzl frankly asserted 
that political Zionism was in his case an effect of anti- 
Semitism, he was near perceiving the truth that the two 
phenomena spring from similar causes—the inability or 
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unwillingness to use cnnmcipafion w ithin, the'reluctance* 
or refusal to grant it from without. And just as neither 
of these causes has lasting Validity, so their consequences 
must prove ephemeral. It is quite likely that the causes 
and the consequences will re-appear at intervals under 
different guises. But it is at least as likely that the 
strong, far-reaching arms of humanism will always be 

able to overthrow obscurantists, be they within or without 
the camp. 

We have seen above that emancipation was a revival 
within. To the part borne by emancipated Jews in 

the general life of the outside world it is only possible to 
allude in the most summary terms. Even for a single 
country, England, space is not available within the limits 
of this essay. Yet it is necessary to remind some of the 
hostile critics of emancipation of the very respectable 
place won by Jews in the English universities, in Par- 
liament ami Government, in the Civil Service, in the 
Army, in the athletic field, in commerce, manufactures, 
in the professions, in art, in science, in literature. Nor 
has this place been won by a surrender of Jewish ideals. 
Loyalty to England has not meant disloyalty to 
Judaism. “The honours you have received,” said 
Graetz to an audience of English Jews, “have been 
ranted to you sans phrase as the descendants of Jacob, 
as the guardians of your ancient birthright.” And simi¬ 
larly Mendelssohn impressed on the Continental Jews 
that their rights as citizens did not, could not, free them 
from their duties as Jews. “ Bear both burdens,” cried 
Mendelssohn, and, again speaking of emancipated 
Jewry as a whole, honourably has the admonition been 
accepted and fulfilled. If there have been some notable 
exceptions they are but as the drop in the bucket com¬ 
pared to the similar instances—of an enormously greater 
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which occurred in ages of persecution. Eman¬ 


cipation hns slain its tens, where repression slew its 
thousands. In the main, and on the whole, emancipated 
Jewry 1ms, in Mendelssohn s words, borne both burdens, 
if “burdens' l>e the right substantive to use. 

That all is not well with modern life is a truth, but, 
it has been a truth at all stages of human life. Foes 
of emancipation attribute to it all the ugly features of 
presen t-dav society in so far as the Jews are concerned. 
Moralists can make out a strong case against the life 


of our time 


lists 


former epochs have 



the same for their time. “ * Punch ' is not so wittv 


as 


it 


used 


to 


uand. “ True. 


* • 


as 


good 


as 


it 


be. 

be 

used 


said 


tli 


e 


grumbler 


to 


Bur- 


replicd. “ ‘ Punch * 


never was 


to 


elusive answer 


to 


those 


be! ’ ’ 

w ho 



subtle 


and 


cun- 


decrv 


tbeii 


age. 


a 



who 


has 


flourished 


ever 


since 


Ecclesiastes 


wrote. Judaism, like other religious forces, tends at 
times to remove its grip on the moral life, tends to relax 
its control, to lose its hold. But emancipation has been 
mostly on the side of the angels. Emancipated Judaism 
has from first to last laid special stress on ethics, on 
moral duty. The age of emancipation has been the age 
of Jewish religious schools, in particular of the religious 
training of Jewish girls, of vernacular exhortations from 


the pulpit in the cause of righteousness—a direct product 


this of emancipation !—it has been an age of vast philan¬ 
thropic schemes for the elevation of the Jews in back¬ 
ward countries. There has been no smug satisfaction 
with one's own emancipation, while the .rest of Jewry 
had its hopes of emancipation disappointed. To the 
eternal credit < 



emancipated* Jews there has been no 

selfish content with their own comfort 

Emancipation, in fact, created a new sense of the 
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tta 


to cite 
need not 
Well have 
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Love for vour fatherland 


Jewish mission. 

(rraetz’s address to English Jews once more, 

exclude love for the land of vour fathers. 

* 

the emancipated Jews proved that they accept that prin¬ 
ciple. Wherever Jews have suffered because of their 
Judaism, emancipated Jewry has felt the impulse to 
bring help. In its appeal (18A0) for public support, the 
task of the Alliance Israelite Cniverselle was thus stated 
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“To defend the 


(Jewish Encyclopedia, I. p. 
honour of the Jewish name whenever it is attacked; to 


113) : 


encourage, by all means at our disposal, the pursuit of 
useful handicrafts; to combat, where necessary, the 
ignorance and vice engendered by oppression ; to work, 
l>v the |K>vver of persuasion and by all the moral influ¬ 
ences at our command, for the emancipation of our 


brethren who still suffer under the burden of exceptional 
legislation; to hasten and solidify complete enfranchise¬ 
ment. hv the intellectual and moral regeneration of our 
brethren. 


The Anglo-Jewish Association and other 
organisations on the Continent and in America have 
adopted a similar ideal. There has been no easy resting 
on soft couches in London and Paris, while Jews in the 
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Orient or in the Occident were suffering the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. Emancipation planned 
this new Mission of the Jews to the Jews: it did more 
than plan it : it went very far to accomplish it. 


But this is not all. It is one part of the Jewish 
Mission, not the whole. It is not enough! exclaimed 
Isaiah. “It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee for a light 


to the nations, that thou muyest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth. 


Nothing in Jewish history has 
been more distressful than the readiness of the neo- 
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Zionists to jeer at this aspiration, the expression though it 
be of the true Zionism. They may jeer, hut the emanci¬ 
pated Jew, be he Liberal or Conservative, will rejoh 
He will continue to maintain this hope, making it dignify 
his own religious position, letting it urge him to brin 
the whole world to a share in the light. The olden 
Ihunan poet sang of “ Captive (ireeee which took captive 
its Homan captor/* An emancipated Israel, on the con¬ 
trary, will go on hoping that he may he one of the 
instruments for conferring fuller freedom on an eman¬ 
cipated world ! 
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